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HISTORY. 

It would serve to gratify the curiosity of the reader, 
were we to give a specimen of the Talmudic tales in this 
portion of history. We sometime since alluded to their 
representation of Adam. The following extracts from 
the “ Curiosities of Literature” will give a fuller view of 
the nature of these tales. 

« Adam’s body was made of the earth of Babylon, his 
head of the land of Israel, his other members of other 
parts of the world. R. Meir thought he was taken from 
the whole earth; as itis written, ‘ Thine eyes did see my 
substance.’ Now, it is elsewhere written, ‘The eyes 
of the Lord are over all the earth.’ R. Aha expressly 
marks the twelve hours in which his various parts were 
formed. His stature was from one end of the world to 
the other; and it was for his transgression that the Crea- 
tor, laying his hand in anger on him, lessened him ; for 
before, (says R. Eleazar,) with his hand he reached the 
firmament. R. Jehuda thinks his sin was heresy; but 
R. Isaac thinks (as my author expresses it, that ‘it was 
nourishing his foreskin.’ 

“They further inform us that he was an hermaphrodite, 
having both sexes and a double body; the female parts 
joined at the shoulders, and back parts to the male ; 
their countenances turned from each other. And this 
they prove by Moses’ saying, ‘So God created man in 
his image; male and female created he them, and he 
called their name Apam.’ Adam being solitary, cut 
himself in two, (a hint this to the managers for their pan- 
tomimes,) and found himself fitted for procreation. Leo 
Hebreus thus reconciles the fable of Plato’s Androgy- 
nus with Moses, from which he thinks it is borrowed. 
Plato relates that Jupiter, in the first forming of man- 
kind, made them such androgini, with two bodies of two 
sexes joined in the breast, which he divided for their 
pride, the navel still remaining as a scar of the wound 
then made.” 

There has been not a little speculation respecting the 
mark set upon Cain. 

“The ridiculous conjectures upon this point have 
been almost without number. Some imagine that God 
imprest a letter on his forehead ; and others have been so 
curious in their inquiries as to pretend to tell what the 
letter was ; a letter of the word Abel, say some; the four 
letters of Jehovah, say others; or a letter expressing his 
repentance, say a third sort of writers. There have been 
some that imagined that Abel’s dog was appointed to go 
with him wherever he went, to warn people not to kill 
him; but this does not come up to the humor of a 
mark set on Cain, and therefore other writers rather 
think his face and forehead were leprous ; others, that his 
mark was a wild aspect, and terrible rolling eyes; others 
say that he was subject to a terrible trembling, SO as to 
be scarcely able to get his food to his mouth, a notion 

taken from the LX X,who translate fugitive and vagabond, 
stenon kay tremon. And there are some writers that have 
improved this conceit by adding, that wherever he went 
the earth trembled and shook “round about him. But 
there is another notion of Cain’s mark as good as any of 
the rest, namely, that he had a horn fixed on his forehead 
to teach all men to avoid him.” 

“The length of the lives of mankind inthis world was 
very remarkable. Moses numbers the years of some of 
their lives as follows - 
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ATURDAY, JUNE 15, 1833. NO. 9. 
Years. 
Adam lived é . ‘ ‘ : 930 
Seth ‘ . 4 ° i 912 
Enos ‘ ‘ ’ ; . e 905 
Cainan ‘ e ; ‘ s j 910 
Mahalaleel 8 ‘ ‘ ; - 895 
Jared i i : ‘ ; 962 
Enoch ‘ ‘ 7 q P . 365 
Methuselah . : 4 ‘ 7 S69 
Lamech ‘ ‘ ; 77 


‘¢Some persons have thought it incredible that the 
human frame should ever have endured so great a period ; 
and for that reason they suppose that the years here 
mentioned are but lunar, consisting each of about thirty 
days; but this scheme, under a notion of reducing the 
antediluvan lives to our standard, is full of absurdities. 
The whole time of this first world would at this rate 
be less than 130 years. Methuselah himself would 
have been little more than eighty years old, not so long- 
lived as many even now are. The persons above-men- 
tioned would have had children when mere infants. 
Besides, if we compute the ages of those who lived after 
the Flood by this way of reckoning,and we have no reason 
from the text to alter, they will not amount to the years 
of aman. Abraham, for instance, who is said to have 
died in a good old age, an old man and full of years, was, 
as Moses writes, 175 years old; but according to the 
notion of lunar years, he could not be fifteen.— The 
years, therefore, that Moses computed these men's 
lives by, were solar years, of much the same length as 
we now compute by,and there must have been some reason 
in their state and constitution, and in the temperament 
of the world they lived in, to give them that exceeding 
length of days which they were able to come up to. 
Their houses of clay could stand eight or nine hundred 
years ; when, alas ! those we now build of the hardest 
stone or marble scarcely last so long. 

‘The curiosity of the learned in all ages has been 
much empioyed in finding out the reasons of this lon- 
gevity. Some writers have attributed it to the simpli- 
city of their diet, and to the sobriety of their living ;— 
both of them, indeed, excellent means to support nature, 
and to make us able to attain our utmost period, but not 
sufficient to account for so vast a difference as there is 
between our and their term of life. We have had mod- 
erate and abstemious persons in latter ages, and yet they 
have very rarely exceeded one hundred. years. 

“ Other writers have imagined the length of these 
men’s livesto have been owing to the strength of their 
stamina; they think that we are made of more corrupti 
ble mate rials, of amature not so strong as these men 
were, and therefore cannot last so long as they did: but 
this cannot be the sole cause of their long lives—for if it 
were, why should the sons of Noah, who had all the 
strength of an antediluvian constitution, fall so far short 
of the age of their forefathers? This and the manne: 
of the decline of our lives Jed a very ingenious write: 
to imagine that this alteration of the length of humar 
life was ina great measure owing toa change of the 
temperament of the world; that the equality of the sea 
sons and evenness of weather in the first earth were, is 
a great measure, the cause of that length of life en 
joyed by the inhabitants of it; and that the vast con 
trariety of the seasons and weather which we now have 
is a great reason for the shortness of our days.” 
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MY THOLOGY. 





MINERVA. 


F or the Family Magazine. 

Mythology gives a wonderful birth to this powerful 
goddess. One authority states that Jupiter, through 
grief at the prospect of Juno’s barrenness, smote his 
forehead, which after some months swelled and throbbed 
with strange sensations. A blow from Vulcan’s hatchet 
opened his cranium, from which leaped a goddess full- 
grown, armed in a formidable manner. 

Minerva was the tutelar deity of Athens, and her 
character is invested with much ef the ideal beauty and | 
stern splendor of the Athenians. In her appearance, 
she is represented as tall and majestic, erowned with a 
head-piece of gold, and the crest of a warlike helmet. 
In one hand she grasps a standard-spear or javelin; in 
the other she holds her gorgon-headed shield. Her 
robes, resembling those of a female, are still the rough 
defences of the warrior—yet the olive-wreath, the sym- 
bol of peace, may be seen on her temples. She was 
the goddess both of wisdom and of war. The cock, the 
owl, and the basilisk were sacred to her, and symbolical 
of her attributes. She was known by the names of 
Athena, Pallas, Parthenos, Tritonia, Ergatis, Musica, 
Glaucopis, and Pylotis. 

Jt is supposed that the word Minerva was derived from 
a minis, (diminishing,) as her connection with the art of 
war diminished the number of men, and weakened the 
strength of families, cities, and states. The Greeks 
called her Athena, either on account of her being moth- 
erless, having never nursed the maternal bosom, or from 
her skill in divine affairs, or from her wise freedom and 
independence. Liber nemo est nisi sapiens: No one is 
free unless wise. She was called Pallas, most probably 
either from her exploit in killing the giant Pallas, or 
from the lake of that name where she was first seen by 
ynen, or fromthe peculiar manner in which she brandish- 

ed her spear, expressed by the Greek participle. She 
was called Parthenos on account of her virginity—hence 
the beautiful temple erected to her worship in Athens 
was called the Purthenon. Indeed, so guarded was her 
chastity that Tiresias was said to have been deprived of 
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his sight because he saw her bathing in the foumain ot 
Helicon. She was called Musica from having invented 
the Pipe, and because the serpent-haired Medusa on her 
shield, gave out tones, as she moved along, like the 
strings of a harp. She bore the name of Ergatis on 
account of having invented various kinds of work— par- 
ticularly the art of spinning. She prided herself in her 
skill in spinning, and when she was beaten in this her 
boasted art by Arachne, a young lady of Lydia, the 
goddess tore her work, and struck her on the forehead 
with a spoke of the spinning wheel. Driven to despair, 
Arachne went out and hung herself; but Minerva, half 
relenting, restored her again to animation, and gave her 
the form of the spider, that perpetual and exhaustless 
spinner. Says Ovid;— 

“ Arachne thrice upon the forehead smote, 

Her great heart brooks it not; about her throat 

A rope she ties: remorseful Pallas staid 

Her falling weight—live, wretch! yet hang, she said.” 

The manner in which she obtained the Gorgon’s head 
to her shield, was briefly this:—Medusa, one of the 
Gorgons, a sea nymph, whose hair was living threads of 
gold, was present in the temple of Minerva, and, disre- 
gardful of the chastity of the place, received the amorous 
addresses of Neptune. Minerva immediately changed 
the golden hair that had so tempted the sea-god, into 
bristling snakes, and decreed that those who should af- 
terwards gaze upon Medusa, should be tured into 
stone. This Gorgon now became an object of such 
general detestation and horror, that her extermination 
was decreed by gods and men. Perseus, a prince of Ar- 
gos, was despatched for this purpose, being aided by 
Mercury with a scimetar and the wings from his heels, 
by Minerva with a shield polished like a mirror, and by 
Pluto with a helmet that rendered him invisible. Thus 
equipped, Perseus found Medusa in Spain, placed be- 
fore the mirror-shield, and while she was gazing in it at 
her own features, he cut off her head. Perseus presented 
the head to Minerva, who placed it on her shield, where 
it still retained the power of turning the beholder into 
stone. 

There was a singular performance in honor of Mi- 
nerva which was exhibited on the banks of the lake 
Triton by companies of virgins, before assembled multi- 
tudes of the inhabitants of the adjacent territories. 
These virgins were armed with clubs and stones, and, on 
a signal being given, fell furiously upon each other. 
She who was first killed, was not esteemed a virgin— 
her body was thrown into the lake in disgrace ; but the 
one who received the most and the deepest wounds, and 
and yet fought the longest, was borne home in a tri- 
umphal chariot, amidst songs and acclamations. 

When Cecrops, the founder of Athens, was about 
building that city, which should rule the world through 
long ages by the power of its wisdom, eloquence, and 
genius, no less than by the power of its arms, Neptune 


| and Minerva had a sharp contention about what name to 


bestew uponit. It was decreed by the gods that the one 
who should bestow the most useful gift on the citizens, 
was to have the honor of giving the citya name. Nep- 
tune gave a horse as his gift,but the wiser Minerva caused 
an olive tree to spring out of the earth, and having the 
preference, she gave her own name, Athena, to the capi- 
tal of Attica, 

It was here in this proud seat of ancient art and 
literature and eloquence and philosophy, that the wor- 
ship of this deity was attended with the most imposing 
pomp and circumstance. The Parthenon was a faultless 
specimen of architecture. It braved the storms of centu- 
ries, and has shown its peerless ruins to modern eyes. 
Within this temple there was a statue of Minerva, from 
the chisel of the immortal Phidias, thirty nine feet in 
height, formed of ivory and gold. The entire temple 
was filled with groups of statuary, representing not only 
the modes of her worship, but the forms, features, cus- 
toms, &c. of the Greeks in the height of the glory of 
that polished city, 

The Panathene was a great religious festival celebra- 
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ted in honor of Minerva in the city of Athens in the 
month of June. The principal inhabitants throughout 
Attica crowded to Athens with numerous victims for the 
sacrifices. Games, horse-races, and wrestling matches 
amused the crowd, while the songs were but the re- 
hearsals of mighty deeds, and the wise achievments of 
the great Athenian people. An olive wreath crowned 
the victor at these games. 

The whole scene was concluded by an imposing pro- 
cession to the sublime Parthenon, and a sacrifice. 
First in the long and solemn march were seen old men 
of venerable forms with branches of the olive in their 
hands—next came the firm warriors of middle age, 
glittering in their polished armor, and after them the 
youth of both sexes under twenty years of age, the boys 
in plain garments, the girls dressed with simplicity, 
carrying as their offering baskets of cakes and flowers. 
Foreigners were not considered equal in dignity to the 
native Athenians, yet they were seen in these pro- 
cessions carrying folding seats for the girls of the honor- 
able Athenian families to sit on, and umbrellas to shade 
them from the sun. Musicians of every grade, and those 
who sang the immortal strains of Homer in a loud reci- 
tative, made the air resound with their harmony. When 
the whole had reached the temple, a magnificent sacrifice 
ended the solemnity, and the crowd dispersed to their 
various scenes of mirth and festivity. 

Minerva was graceful, but of a severe aspect. She 
owned little submission to any power in earth or heaven. 
She hurled the thunderbolts of Jupiter, and roamed al- 
most unquestioned through the Empyrean, as well as 
through the visible creation. She is sometimes repre- 
sented as wearing the Gorgon’s head on her breast-plate 
rather than her shield. 

She was the high personification of ancient wisdom. 
Born from the brain or intellect, she was an equal arbiter 
in the concerns of gods or men. F 
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For the Family Magazine, 
LANGUAGE. 

THERE was ever a sharp controversy between the 
Egyptian and certain of the Pheenician nations respect- 
ing their comparative antiquity, each claiming the hon- 
or which was supposed to belong to the primeval nation 
and language of the world. When some philosophers 
broached the opinion, that an infant child, taken from 
its mother’s breast, and brought up without hearing the 
sound of the human voice, would, when it had reached 
the age of speaking, speak the primeval or earliest lan- 
guage, it was immediately tested by Psammatichus, 
King of Egypt. He committed two children, taken 
soon after their birth, to a shepherd, to be brought up 
on goat’s milk, to be kept in solitude, and never to hear 
the shepherd's voice, or that of any human being. At 
the end of two years, the shepherd, when he visited 
them, was surprised to see them both reach out their 
hands to him as if they wished something, and give ut- 
terance to the syllable, bec, bee. This was so often re- 
peated that he made report to the king, who, having 
referred the word to learned men. was chagrined to 
learn that the word bee meant bread in the Phrygian 
language, thus casting a doubt upon the boasted lan- 
guage of Egypt in regard to its being the mother lan- 
guage of mankind. 

As this circumstance cannot be received by scientific 
men or accurate philologists as evidence in the case, we 
proceed to gather up the suffrages of antiquity in favor 
of the Hebrew language. 

Jerome, one of the ancient christian fathers, says, in 
his Comment. in Soph. c. 3. fol. 100, A. that the He- 
brew tongue is the mother of all languages—at least of 
the oriental ones. The celebrated Albert Schultens. 
from his vast researches in oriental literature, brings 
back the report that the primeval language was the 
Hebrew ; although he classes the Chaldean. the Svriac 
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and the Arabic as sister dialects. The Targums of 
Rabbins Jonathan and Onkelos call the Hebrew the 
holy tongue that was created at the beginning. ‘The 
claim of the Armenians living around the mountains of 
Ararat, that theirs was the primeval language because 
Noah landed from his voyage over the deluge ocean in 
their territories, is ill founded, as there were no Arme- 
nians then living there to learn Noah’s language, and 
they offer no direct proof that Noah or any of his family 
remained and multiplied in the immediate vicinity of that 
wild and stupendous mountain chain. 

The names of the first men upon earth, or those ad- 
mitted to be the first by the common concurrence of 
history, written or traditional, are Hebrew names, and 
could not have belonged to the other oriental languages, 
because each name had a meaning distinct from its arbi- 
trary one, as the name of a person simply, which was 
peculiar to the Hebrew language. 

It is true that the Syrian language was of great anti- 
quity. We find it used at the ceremony of ratifying a 
covenant between Laban the Syrian and Jacob the 
Hebrew, as related Gen. xxxi. 46, 47.—Laban called the 
heap of stones by a Syrian name, and Jacob called the 
heap by a Hebrew name, being both of the same mean- 
ing. Yet the evidence of antiquity preponderates in 
favor of the earlier origin of the Hebrew language. It 
is susceptible of historical proof, that the present He 
brew letters had their names before Cadmus was born, 
and 1450 years before the birth of Christ. 

As we have seen that pictorial language in the com- 
mon course of human improvement precedes written or 
alphabetical language, we may derive an argument 
from this circumstance in favor of the primitive and 
unborrowed character of the Hebrew letters. It is 
ascertained that the name of every letter in the Hebrew 
Alphabet has a meaning distinct from its alphabetical 
one, and that the figure of the letter resembles the thing 
originally expressed by the name. Thus for instance, 
the word Aleph, the name of the first letter in the He- 
brew Alphabet, means an or, and the figure of the 
letter resembles the outline of the head, horns, and 
shoulders of that animal: the name of the second, Beth, 
means a house—the shape of the letter showing the 
foundation, one side, and the flat roof of the Hebrew 
buildings : Gimel means a Camel, with a resemblance in 
the shape of the letter, &c.—and so on throughout the 
alphabet. 

There is one remarkable circumstance in this connec- 
tion which proves the antiquity of the square Hebrew 
letters: the letter Vau is shaped like a hook, and the 
term Vau means hook in the Hebrew. In the writings 
of Moses, Exodus xxxvii: 10, the hooks of the taberna- 
cle are called vaus—proving that that letter at least, at 
so early a date, resembled a hook. 

Although the Jewish Rabbies have many confident 
assertions in their writings and traditions, that the He- 
brew language was spoken and written before the flood, 
yet phiolologists would rather find more disinterested 
testimony. They ascribe the art of writing to Adam: 
the Talmuds speak of the first book of Adam,—and 
likewise mention a book composed by Abel, the son of 
Adam, as well as the prophecy of Enoch, which is 
quoted by the evangelic writer, Jude. 

Alexander the Great, while engaged in the conquest 
of the world, wrote from India to his renowned pre- 
ceptor Aristotle in the following words :— 

‘¢ When I came to such a place in India, the natives told 
me that they had with them the sepulchre of an ancient 
king that ruled over all the world, whose name was 
Cainan, the son of Enos, who, foreseeing that God would 
bring a flood upon the earth, wrote his prophecy of it 
on tables of stone, and they are here ;—the writing is 
Hebrew writing.* 

Philo, the Jewish historian, as quoted by Jerome in 
his commentary on Daniel. regarded the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic as one language—as tNeir alphabets were the 
same. 
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In our next paper we shall speak of the * written 
mountains,” those eldest of books, that have borne 
the language of man deeply engraved in their marble 
rocks in the vicinity of Mount Sinai, and throughout 
Arabia. 
the young world are as wonderful as they are inde- 


These specimens of the earliest literature of 
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structible. The gnawing tooth of time that corrode 
the massive pyramid cannot deface the living rock. 
‘These marble leaves will no doubt be legible at that 
period when a firm government shall restrain the desart 
robber, and make it safe for the traveller to pore at his 
leisure over these rocky volumes of olden time. F 





THE BOILING SPRINGS OF ICELAND 





View of the Great Geyser. 


The boiling springs of Iceland are among the most 


sublime as well as beautiful objects of nature. ‘They 
have been well described by several travellers; by the 
help of whose accounts we propose now to give a general 
idea of these magnificent objects. 

The principal of these springs are situated in the 
south-western division of the island, about thirty-six 
miles from the celebrated volcano, Mount. Hecla, and 
about twelve miles from the village of Shalholt. ‘The 
steam arising from them during their eruptions, has 
been seen at the distance of sixteen miles. The springs 
mostly rise in a plain, near the base of a low range of hills. 
Many break .out from the sides of the hills, and some 
very near their summits. Above a hundred of them are 
contained within a circle of two miles. 

Three or four of the principal of these springs are 
distinguished by the name of Geyser, which is said. te 
be the old Scandinavian name for a fountain. The two 
which are most remarkable have been called the Great 
Geyser, and the New Geyser. 

Yn approaching the Great Geyser, when in a quiet 


state, it presents the appearance of a large circular | 


mound, from the middle of which a quantity of steam 
is seen to rise. On ascending the side of this mound, 
there appears a spacious basin, partly filled with hot 


water, as clear as crystal, and moved by a gentle | 


bubbling. Inthe centre of the basin there is a round 
pipe or funnel about eighty feet deep, and eight or ten 
feet in diameter, but widening near the top, and opening 
very gradually into the basin, which is about 150 feet 
round; and, when full, the water it contains is about 
four feet deep. The inside of it exhibits a whitish 
surface, consisting of a flinty crust, which has been 
rendered smooth by the constant action of the boiling 
water. The mound consists entirely of matter deposited 
from the water, which is always flowing over the edges 
of it. On leaving the mound, the hot water passes 
through a turfy soil, and, by acting on the peat, mosses 
and other vegetable matters, converts them into Sine 
and affords beautiful specimens of petrifaction. 

The eruptions také place at very irregular intervals. 
They are announced by loud explosions in the bowels 


| into a thousand parts, appear as white as snow. 


of the earth, like reports of cannon, which shake the 
ground, and warn the visitor to remove from the spot. 
The water at the same time begins to boil more and 
more violently; and at last, the contents of the basin 
are suddenly projected into the air; successive jets 
follow irregularly, till a magnificent column of water 
ascends to a great height, surrounded by immense 
volumes of steam, which in a great measure hide the 
column of water from the view. The scene at this 
period of the eruption is indescribably grand. “The 
whole surrounding atmosphere is filled with volumes 
of steam rolling over each other as they ascend, and 
through which, columns of water, shivering into foam, 
are seen spreading in all directions. Much of the 
water is Jost in vapour; but the greatest part falls to the 
ground in heavy showers of spray. As the jets rise out 
of the basin, the water reflects the most beautiful 
colours ;—sometimes the purest and most brilliant blue ; 
at others, a bright sea-green: but in the further ascent, 
all distinction of colour is lost, and the jets, broken 
Some 
of them are forced upwards perpendicularly, but many 
are thrown out in beautiful curves. The eruption thus 
continues, changing its form at every instant, till the 
force which drives it from beneath is exhausted. The 
water then subsides through the pipe, and disappears, 
but immediately rises again, and fills the basin to the 
extent already mentioned; and in this state it remains 
till the next eruption. 

At a short distance from the Great Geyser is situated 
the New Geyser, also called, from its continual noise, 
the Roaring Geyser. By the natives it is called Strockn, 
a word which literally means ‘a churn.’ ‘The eruptions 
of this spring differ little from those of the Great Geyser, 
except in their smaller size. 

Dr. Henderson states the singular circumstance, that, 
by throwing a quantity of large stones into the pipe of 
Strockn, he could at any time bring on an eruption in 
a few minutes; and that the fragments of stone, as well 
as the boiling water, were thrown in that case to a much 
greater height than usual. 

It remains to notice the simple and ingenious way ly 
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which Mr. Lyewt, in his ‘Principles of Geology,’ 
accounts for these grand operations of nature. He 
explains it by the following figure. 
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sition of a deep cavern of waterand steam. Suppose water 
from the surface of the earth to penetrate into this cavity 
beneath, represented at the letters A D_ by the cracks 
or rents F F; while, at the same time, steam, at an 
extremely high temperature, rises upwards through the 
cracks C C ;—when this steam reaches the cold water 
in the cavity, a portion of it is at first condensed into 
water, while it gradually raises the temperature of the 
water already in the cavity ; till at last the lower part of 
the cavity is filled with boiling water, and the upper 
part with steam under high pressure. As the pressure 
of the steam increases, its expansive force becomes 
greater and greater, and at length it forces the boiling 
water up the fissure or pipe EB, and a considerable 
quantity runs over the rim of the basin. When the 
pressure on the steam in the upper part of the cavity A, 
is thus diminished, it expands till all the water D, is 
driven to E, the bottom of the pipe, When this 
happens, the steam rushes up with great velocity, as on 
the openiug of the valve of a steam boiler. If the pipe 
be choked up artificially with stones, (as was done by 
Dr. Henderson,) a great increase of heat must take 
place, for it is prevented from escaping in steam; so 
that the water is made to boil up in a few minutes, and 
ihis brings on an eruption.—Saturday Mag. 
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SOLAR SYSTEM, 


} , PRererences. —S Sun, A Orbit of Mercury, B Venus, C Earth, D Mars, E Vesta, F Juao, G P 


ranus, M part of the Comet's Orbit.] 


he revolutions of the planetsand comets round the sun 
) Constitutes what is called ‘The Solar System.” 





allas, H Ceres, I Jupiter, K Saturn, 


The number of planets at present known, is eleven - 


they have particular names and signs, which designate 
them in an abridged form. 
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Their names are, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, | and because Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, &c. move in larger 


Seturn, Herschel or Uranus, Ceres, Pailas, Juno, 
and Vesta. ‘The first five may be seen with the naked 
eye; these have been known from the remotest times. 
Uranus, discovered more recently, can be perceived 
by the naked eye only under the most favourable 
circumstances; the other four cannot be seen at all, 
except by the aid of the telescope; hence, they are | 
sometimes called telescopic planets.* 

The Copernican or Newtonian Philosophy, which alone | 
can solve the various phenomena of Nature, places | 
the planet Mercury nearest the Sun,—then Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, &c.; and beyond them 
the firmament of the fixed stars, which are supposed to 
be Suns, and centres of other systems. The path in 
which these planets move is called their orbit; and 
astronomers have made it evident that each of the above 
named planets has its respective orbit, and stated revo- 
lution. Ail these are opaque ; and, like the Moon, they 
borrow their light entirely from the Sun, as is evident 
from their appearing, when viewed through the telescope, 
with all the various phases and changes of the Moon. 
Mercury and Venus, because they move within the 
orbit of the Earth, are called inferior or interior planets ; | 








* The planet Urarius was discavered by Dr. Herschel, on the | 
18th of March, 1781; Ceres by Piazzi, June 1, 1831; Pallas by 
Olbers, March 28, 1802; Juno by Harding, Sept. 1, 1806; Vesta 
by Olbers, March 29, 1807. 


orbits than the Earth, they are called superior or exterior 
planets. 


The Earth is attended by one, Jupiter by four, Saturn 


by seven, and Uranus by six Moons, which also receive 
the name of Satellites. 
_ called secondary, as the former are called primary planets, 


These Satelites or Moons are 


Whilst the planets perform their periodical revolutions 
round the Sun, by which the course of their year is 
regulated, they turn round their own axes, and so they 
obtain the alternate succession of day and night. 

Our Earth or Globe, which seems so vast to us, is 
nearly a thousand times smaller than Jupiter, which 
appears to the naked eye little more than ashining atom, 

Around the Earth, to a certain height, is a rare transpa- 
rent and elastic substance called the Air or Atmosphere, 
in which we live and move, but without it, should die. 

Mercury, Saturn, and the planet Herschel, are com- 
paratively but little known; the first, because it is too 


| near the Sun; the last two, because they are so remote 


from it. 

Every thing in the Universe is systematical ;all is 
combination, affinity, and connexion. From the relations 
which exist beween all parts of the World, and by 
which they conspire to one general end, results the 
harmony of theworld. The immutable relations which 
unite all the worlds to one another, constitute the har- 
mony of the Universe !—Guide to Knowledge 
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Mr. Thomas Day was the reputed father of the dwarf | 
family, and exhibited himself as small enough for a great 
wonder, ashe was. He wasalso proprietor of the show; 
and said he was thirty-five years of age, and only thirty- 
five inches high. He fittingly descanted on the living 
personages in whom he had a vested interest. ‘There 
was a boy six years old, only twenty-seven inches high. 
The Wild Indian was a civil-looking man of color. The 
Giant Boy, William Wilkinson Whitehead, was fourteen 
years of age on the 26th of March last, stood five feet 
two inches high, measured five feet round the body, 
twenty-seven inches across the shoulders, twenty inches 
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NT BOY, 


round the arm, twenty-four inches round the calf, thirty- 
one inches round the thigh, and weighed twenty-two 
stone. His father and mother were “travelling mer- 
chants” of Manchester; he was born at Glasgow during 
one of their journies, and was as fine a youth as I ever 
saw, handsomely formed, of fair complexion, an intelli- 
gent countenance, active in motion, and of sensible 
speech. He was lightly dressed in plaid to show his 
limbs, with a bonnet of the same. The artist with me 
sketched his appearance exactly as we saw him, and a5 
the present engraving now represents him: it is a good 
likeness of his features as well as of his form.—Every 


Day Book. 
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BUCKSTONE., 


Amone the many natural curiosities of our country, 
the admiration of the scientific, as well as of the ordinary 
observer, has long been excited by those huge single 
masses of rock which, resting on a comparatively small 
pivot, and exactly balanced there, still stand as steadily 
as though the narrow part were uppermost, and the 

' Such are 
the celebrated Boulder Stone of the North, and the Lo- 
gan Rock of Cornwall. The wood-cut at the head 
this article represents with great accuracy the character 
of another called Buckstong, on the borders of Glou- 
cestershire and Monmouthshire. 

Buckstone is by no means the largest of its kind; 
though in some respects, perhaps, it repays more than 
any other the visit of the tourist. Independently of its 
extraordinary form and position, the situation in which 
it is placed gives it a very strong additional interest. 
Removed only a few yards from the summit of a high 
sugar-loaf hill, commanding one of the most varied and 
beautiful landscapes of which this country can boast, it 
is itself seen in some directions at a very great distance, 
conspicuous above the copsewood, which embosoms it 
on every side; and inviting us to examine only its own 
extraordinary character, it presents to us a view which 
would otherwise probably have escaped our notice alto- 
gether. This view would of itself amply repay us for 

the time required to make the excursion from any of 
the neighbouring places. 

It is composed of a substance called millstone-grit,— 
a plum-pudding stone, consisting chiefly of sand and 
quartz pebbles, familiarly known in the neighbourhood 
bythe name of Jackstones. Its circumference at the 
top is above fifty-three feet, while its base is less than 
eleven feet in girth. Its perpendienlar height from the 
extremity of the projecting point to the level of the cen- 
tre of the base is nearly fourteen feet. The whole mass 


‘rests on the middle of a square even table of stone, cor- 


responding in extent very nearly with the extremity of 
the rock itself, and composed of the same material. But 
what makes the balance in this rock still more wonder- 
‘ful is, that this large square smooth insulated stone, 


+ which serves for its bed, far from being horizontal, is an 


; inclined plane, sloping at an angle of almost twenty-five 


§ degrees ; consequently, many bodies that might be bal- 


anced on a level ground, must of necessity roll down this 
leaning stone; yet this huge rock has kept’ its place for 
} ages, 
Geologists probably will almost unanimously agree, 
sthat the hand of man never interfered in either placing 


-this rock on its present site, or in hewing it into its 


Present form,—that it is the work of nature only. The 
' maginatian of the tourist indeed has often regarded it 


as the work of art, and pronounced it to be nothing less 


5 . * ae ° e ° 
© than a Druidical altar; and fancy may discern in an ad- 


» joining stone the solid basin to receive the blood of the 
> ‘ctim, or to cleanse the hands of the sacrificer. Cer- 
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tainly no place can ve imagined more fitted for those 
priests of the oak and the mountain, who raised their 
altars upon “ every high hill, and under every green tree,” 
than Buckstone. And perhaps there is nothing absurd 
in conceiving that they employed this natural altar, like 
many others which tradition assigns to the same pur- 
pose, in the performance of their cruel rites. All such 
inquiries, however, must at last only end in speculation ; 
harinless it may be and amusing, but leading to no satis- 
factory result.—Saturday Magazine. 





POETRY. 


THE TWO HOMES. 


Sezst thou my home? ’Tis where yon woods are waving; 
In their dark richness, to the sunny air; 

Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks laving, 
Leads down the hill a vein of light—’tis there. 


’Mid these green haunts how many a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colored by the skies !— 

My boyhood’s haunts, through days of summer, dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies. 


My home—the spirit of its love is breathing 
In every wind that plays across my track ; 

From its white walls, the very tendrils, wreathing, 
Seem, with soft links, to draw the wanderer back. 


There am I loved! There prayed for! There my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye ! 

There my young sisters watch to greet their brother— 
Soon their glad footsteps down the path would fly. 

There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 
All the home voices meet at day’s decline ; 

One are those tones, as from one heart ascending— 
There laughs my home—Sad stranger, where is thine f 


Ask thou of mine? In solemn peace ’tis lying, 
Far o’er the deserts and the tombs away ; 

’Tis where I, too, am loved with love enisine, 
And fond hearts wait my step. But where are they ? 


Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling, 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air ; 

I know it not, yet trust the whisper telling 
My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home? and where but with the living? 
Happy thou art, and so canst gaze on thine: 

My spirit feels, but in its weary roving, 
That with the dead—where’er they be—is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ; 
Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene: 
For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 


I will believe—but dark seas roll between. ANONYMOUS, 





MISCELLANY. 


Tue Destruction oF Books.—It is remarkable that 
conquerors, in the moment of victory, or in the unsparing 
devastation of their rage, have not been satisfied with de- 
stroying men, but have even carried their vengeance to 
books. 

The Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the 
Christians, and the Philosophers; the Jews burnt the 
books of the Christians and Pagans; and the Christians 
burnt the books of the Pagans and the Jews. 

The greater part of the books of Origen and other 
Heretics, were continually burnt by the Orthodox party. 

Cardinal Ximenes, at the taking of Grenada, con- 
demned to the flames five thousand Alcorans. 

The Puritans burnt every thing they found which bore 
the vestige of Popish origin. We have on record many 
curious accounts of their holy depredations, of their 
maiming images, and erasing pictures. Cromwell 
zealously set fire to the library at Oxford, which was the 
most curious in Europe. 

The most violent persecution which ever the Re- 
public of Letters has undergone, was that of the Caliph 
Omar. After having it proclaimed throughout the king- 
dom, that the Alcoran contained every thing which was 
useful to believe and to know, he caused to be gathered 
together whatever books could be found in his wide 
realms, and distributed them to the owners of the baths, 
to be used in heating their stoves; and it is said that they 
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employed no other materials for this purpose during a 
period of six months ! 

At the death of the learned Peiresc, a chamber in his 
house filled with letters from the most eminent scholars 
of the age, was discovered. Sucli was the dispositon of 
his niece, who inherited his estates, that, although re- 
peatedly entreated to permit them to be published, she 
referred employing them for other purposes ; and it was 
a singular pleasure to regale herself occasionally with | 
burning those learned epistles, to save the expense of 
firing ! 

Even the civilization of the eighteenth century could 
not preserve from the savage and destructive fury of a 
disorderly mob, in the most polished city of Europe, the 
valuable papers of the Earl of Mansfield, which were 
madly consigned to the flames during the disgraceful 
riots of June, 1720.—Curiosities of Literature. 






































Prerace.—A preface being the porch or the entrance 
to a book, should be perfectly beautiful. It is the ele- 
gance of a porch which announces the splendour of an 
edifice. I have observed, that ordinary readers skip 
over these little elaborate compositions. Our fair la- 
dies consider them as so many pages lost, which might 
better be employed in the addition of a picturesque 
scene, or a tender letter to their novels. For my part, I 
always gather amusement from a preface, be it awkward- 
ly or skilfully written; for dulness, or impertinence, 
may raise a laugh for a page or two, though they become 
insufferable throughout a whole volume.—Jb. 

Fire Low.—In addressing the multitude, we must 
remember to follow the advice that Cromwell gave his 
soldiers, ‘‘ fire low.” This is the great art of Methodists, 
‘* fas est ab hoste doceri.”” If our eloquence be directed 
above the heads of our hearers, we shall do no exe- 
cution. By pointing our arguments low, we stand a 
chance of hitting their hearts as well as their heads. In 
addressing angels, we could hardly raise our eloquence 
too high: but we must remember that men are not angels. 
Would we warm them by eloquence, unlike Mahomet’s 
mountain, it must come down to them, since they can- 
not raise themselves to it. It must come home to their 
wants and their wishes, to their hopes and their fears, to 
their families and their firesides. ‘The moon gives a far 
greater light than all the fixed stars put together, although | 
she is much simaller than any of them; the reason is, 
that the stars are superior and remote, but the moon is 
inferior and contiguous.— Lacon. 


The mob is a monster with the hands of Briareus, but 
the head of Polyphemus,—strong to execute, but blind 
to perceive.—lIv. 

EXPLANATION OF WORDS, PHRASES &c. 

AcTUS, ME INVITO FACTUS, NON EST MEUS ACTUS.— 
Lat. (Law Maxim.) “An act done against my will, is 
not my act.” ‘That is, an act which a person is com- 
pelled to perform is not properly his own, being against 
his own choice. 

ACTUS NON FACIT REUM, NISI MENS EST REA.—Lat. 
(Law Maxim.) ‘The act does not make a man guilty, 
unless the mind be also guilty.” For example, if a man 
kill another unintentionally, he is not guilty of murder. 

A cusPipE corona. “A crown from the spear.” 
Honor achieved by the sword. 

AD CALAMITATEM QUILIBET RUMOR VALET.—Lat. 
“ Any rumor is sufficient against misfortune,” That is, 
when a man is unfortunate, it is an easy matter to ruin 
him. 

Ap CAPTANDUM vuLGus.—““* To ensnare the vulgar.” 
As when a demagogue performs an act calculated to 
please the multitude, without regard to its merits. 

AD DELIQUIUM ANIMI.—Lat. ‘Even to fainting. 

A Deo eT rece.—* From God and the king.” | 

ActuMm NE AGAS. Lat. from. Terence. Do not la- 
bonr at what is alrea:ly finished 
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MorMoNIsM AND THE SmALu-Pox.—There having 
been several cases of small pox in the village of James 
town, Chautauque county, a committee of citizens was 
appointed to take measures to prevent its spreading. In 
their report, the committee state that their efforts to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease have been hindered bya 
sect calling themselves Mormonites, who profess to be- 
lieve that the disorder will not attack them, neither would 
they spread it, although they might come in contact with 
others not protected, even if the small-pox matter cover- 
ed them. Notwithstanding their belief, one of the Mor- 
mons had been seized with the disease, and it was feared 
that this sect would be the means of scattering the in- 
fection through the county.—Rochester N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser. eikimanetiia 
THE PRESIDENT’S TOUR. 

The President of the United States reached this city on 
Wednesday afternoon last, on his tour to the East. An 
immense concourse of citizens assembled to witness 
his arrival. It was probably the largest collection ever 
known in the city. We should suppose it amounted to 
a hundred thousand. At the time we prepare this article 
for the press, which is Thursday forenoon, we are unable 
to say that he has lett, because he is still here; but we 
understand he is to leave on Saturday, the day on which 
this No. of our paper is dated. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

Henry G. Woodhull, Rochester N. Y. and vicinity. 

Francis Brewer, Springfield, Ms. 

H. J. Little, Portland, Me. 

J. B. Snowdon & Co. Nashville, Tenn. 

John Aiken, Westborough, Worcester Co. Ms. 

ONE HUNDRED AGENTS 
Could he advantageously employed in different scctions of the 
Union, in obtaining subscribers for this Magazine. It is not of 
a local character, but is calculated for general circulation; and 
hence subscribers may as well be obtained in one part of the coun- 
try as another. Good encouragement will be given to agents, 
and a number to the amount of one hundred at least, could be 
furnished by us with profitable employment. 
= — 
PUBLISHED AT 22 WILLIAM STREET. 


TERMS. 


AND Firtry CENTS PER 


Sein 


OnE DOLLAR ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


| Should an order for the Magazine be received, unaccompanied by 


advance payment, one number will be sent, showing our terms; 
after which, no more will be forwarded till payment shall have 
been received. 

Companies of four individuals, sending FIVE DOLLARS, current 
here, free of postage, will be furnished with four copies for one 
vear. Companies of ten, sending TEN DOLLARS as above, will 
be furnished with ten copies. 

As the sum of $1 50, which is the price of the Magazine to a 
single subscriber, cannot conveniently be sent by mail, it will be 
necessary that two subscribers at least send payment in a letter 
together. 

["¥ Schools adopting the Magazine will be supplied at oxz 
DOLLAR per annum for each copy. 

The postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hundred 
miles, and 1 cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 

We would have it distinctly understood, that our terms are not 
published as a mere matter of course. We shall adhere to them to 
the very letter. Experience has taught us their necessity. The 
credit system is the bane, the ruin of periodicals. Prompt pay- 
ment is absolutely indispensable to their prosperity, nay, to their 
very existence. Scattered as is their patronage over a wide extent 
of country, their proprietors, for the want of promptitude on the 
part of their subscribers, are compelled to resort to loans, and to 
purchase their paper and hire their printing at a heavy advance. 
And not unfrequently are they forced to wind up their concerns 
altogether. Nagw we view our object to be altogether too impor 
tant to be jeoparded thus ; and we shall therefore require payment 
in all cases iN ADVANCE. Our expenses are heavy, and thos? 
who have our paper must pay them, seeing we have no money 
throw away. Every reasonable man will at once perceive the 
porpriety and necessity of these terms. 

*_* Letters should be addressed thus: 
Magazine. 222 William Street, New York. 


Editor of the Family 
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